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For Friends’ Review. 


ON THE LETTER ATTRIBUTED TO PUBLIUS LEN 
TULUS RESPECTING THE PERSONAL APPEAR- 
ANCE OF JESUS. 

BY J. H. DILLINGHAM. 


A printed circular lies before the writer, en- 


titled, “A Description of our Saviour, by a 
Roman Governor.” A like deseriptien has 
from time to time appeared in public journals, 
sometimes in books for the young, and occasion- 
ally copies of it are shown from friend to friend 
in writing, as a treasure from antiquity, of re 
markable interest. The version here under 
notice is substantially equivalent to the other 
versions which have now and then appeared, 
although it is rather a loose paraphrase, as fol- 
lows :-— 

* Publius Lentulus being President of Jud:ra, 
sent the following message to the Senate of 
Rome, when the fame of Jesus began to spread 
abroad in the world: 

‘ There lives at this time in Judza, a man of 
singular virtue, whose name is Jesus Christ, 
whom the Barbariane esteem a Prophet, but his 
own followers adore him as the offspring of the 
immortal Gods. He calls back the dead from 
theit graves, and heals all sorts of disease with 
a word ora touch. He is tall and well-shaped, 
of an amiable, reverend aspect, his hair of a 
color that can hardly be matched, falling into 
graceful curls below his ears, and very agree- 
ably couched on his shoulders, parted on the 
head like the Nazarites, his forehead is smooth 
and large, his cheeks without other spot save 
that of a lovely red, his nose and mouth formed 
with exquisite symmetry, his beard thick and 
of a color suitable to the hair of his head, 
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reaching an inch below his chin and parting in 
the middle like a fork, his eyes bright, clear, 
and serene. He rebukes with majesty, coun- 
sels with mildness, his whole address, whether 
in word or deed, being elegant and grave. No 
man has seen him laugh, but he has wept fre- 
quently. He is very temperate, modest, and 
wise: a man for his excellent beauty and divine 
perfections, surpassing the children of men.’”’* 

It is desired to make intelligible to the read- 
ers of the Review the more important evidences 
of the spuriousness of this letter which have 
been gathered from learned German scholars 
by the researches of Dr. Edward Robinson, as 
exhibited in the Biblical Repository of 1832, 
the first and perbaps still the only means of 
tracing the authenticity of the letter, which has 
appeared in the English language. 

The epistle for the first time appeared in 
print appended to an edition of the works of 
Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury, who died 
A.D. 1109. The book seems to have been 
made in Paris about the end of the 15th or 
beginning of the 16th century. To this edition 


* For the satisfaction of those who wish to com- 
pare the above free rendering with the original 
Latin, the following is given as the most correct of 
the extant texts: 


LENTULUS HIEROSOLYMITORUM PRASES, 
S.P.Q. Romano 5. 

Apparuit temporibus nostris et ad huc est homo 
magne virtutis, nominatus Christus Jesus, qui dici- 
tur a gentibus propbeta veritatis, quem ejus discipnli 
vocant fillum Dei, suscitans mortuos et sanans lan- 
guores. Homo quidem stature procere, spectabilis, 
vulium babens venerabilem, quem intuentes possunt 
et diligere et formidare: capillos [habens coloris 
nucis avellane premature, et planos usque ad aures, 
ab anuribus] vero circinos et crispos aliquantum 
ceruliores et fulgentiores, ab humeris volitantes, 
discrimen habens in medio capitis juxta morem Na- 
zarenorum: frontem planem et serenissimam, cum 
facie sine ruga [ac] macula aliqua, quam rubor 
moderatus venustat. Nasi oris nulla prorsus est 
reprehensio, barbam habeos copiosam et rubram, 
capillorum colore, non longam, sed bifurcatum, 
oculis variis et claris existentibus. In increpatiore 
placidus et amabilis, hilaris servata gravitate, qui 
ounquam visus est ridere, flere autem sepe. Sic in 
statura corporis propagatus [et rectus] manus ha- 
bens et membra visu delectabilia, in colloquio gravis, 
parus, et modestus, speciosus inter filios hominum. 
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certain tracts or appendices are subjoined, 
which are not contained in the standard edition 
of Anselm’s works by Gerberon (Paris, 1675.) 
One of these appendices was written by Ho- 
norius of Autun, and is entitled, De Imagine 
Mundi; the second is a tract called “‘ Invocation 
of the virgin mother Mary and her son.” The 
title of the third may be rendered, “ From the 
works of Anselm are gathered the looks and 
character of the blessed Mary and her only son 
Jesus.” It is this last tract in which the 
description of the person of Jesus occurs, which 
“agrees word for word” with the letter as- 
cribed to Lentulus, “except a slight variation 
at the beginning; but it is not given as a sepa- 
rate piece, nor under the name of Lentulus.” 
It is important to notice that this description is 
distinctly said in the title of the piece in which 
it first occurs in print, to be “ gathered from 
the works of Anselm.” 

There are several old editions of the letter of 
Lentulus, some in books, and some in manu- 
scripts, none of which are ascertained to have 
been written earlier than the publication of the 
edition of Anselm above noticed. 

The only evidence in favor of the authen- 
ticity of the letter ‘ consists in its own declara- 
tions, and in the simple fact of its existence ;” 
and that, too, when its existence can be traced 
no farther back than a certain edition of An- 
selm, which “‘ does not even represent the piece 
in question to be an epistle, nor ascribe it to 
Lentulus, but to Anselm, who died in the be- 
ginning of the twelfth century.” 

The earliest extant editions of this letter 
contain certain discrepancies, mutual, historical 
and philological, which mark it as quite legend- 
ary and spurious. 

The manuscript found in the University of 
Jena begins thus: “Jn the times of Octavianus 
Cesar, Publius Lentulus, Proconsul in the parts 
of Judea and Herod, wrote this epistle to the 
Roman Senators, which afterwards was found 
by Eutropius in the annals of the Romans.” 

Now the beginning of the third chapter of 
Luke shows that Jesus entered on his ministry 
“in the fifteenth year of the reign of J'iberius 
(not Octavianus) Caesar, Pontius Pilate (not 
Lentulus) being governor (procurator and not 
proconsul ) of Judza.” . 

The text of Grynzus, which is given in a 
note of this article, bears a title which repre- 
sents Lentulus as the prefect or governor of 
Jerusalem alone, ‘an office of which there is 
no trace in history.” 

The Vatican manuscript reads: “ A certain 
Lentulus of Rome, while he was an officialis in 
the province of Juda in the service of Rome 
in the time of 7'iberius the emperor.” Now the} 
word officialis in the Latin used at the time of | 
Christ’s appearing signified a magistrate's ser-' 
vant. This is apparently not the meaning in- 
tended ; but rather “ofjcialis” is here used in! 
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its later and ecclesiastical sense of judge ;—a 
meaning which helps to mark the words of the 
text as belonging to the church Latin of the 
middle ages. 

All the copies describe the letter as addressed 
to the Roman senate, except one, which repre- 
sents it as addressed to the emperor Tiberius, 
Only the latter reading can be historically cor- 
rect. For the persons sent to govern “the 
more hostile and powerful provinces, among 
which was Syria including Judea, made their 
reports directly to the emperor, and not to the 
senate,” 

Two of the copies in their titles give the 
letter on the authority of Hutropius. Yet the 
two differ, the one saying that the epistle ‘‘ was 
fuund by Eutropius in the Roman annals,” and 
the other that it is “set forth in Eutropius 
among the annals of the Roman Senators.” 
True, there was a historian Eutropius, but his 
work was not called Annales, but * Breviarium 
Historia Romane.” “ Nor is there anywhere 
a hint that he ever composed any other work, 
especially Anna/s of the Roman Senate. And, 
further, the work of Eutropius, as it has come 
down to us, does not contain the epistle of Len- 
tulus, or any allusion to it.” 

Furthermore, Dr. Robinson shows conclusive 
evidence, considerably in detail, that “ there 
never existed at or near the pericd specified, 
either a proconsul of Syria, or a procurator of 
Judea, (and of course no governor of Jerusa- 
lem,) by the name of Lentulus; and further, 
that there was at that time, so far as history 
affords any traces, no public or private indi- 
vidual of that name, to whom such an epistle 
could be referred, with the least show of proba- 
bility. ... We know from the New Testament 
and other sources that Pilate was governor of 
Judea and Jerusalem during the whole of this 
interval ; as also for some years before and after. 
... Glandorp has collected out of the Roman 
history, notices of not less than forty-three indi- 
viduals who bore the name of Lentulus ; but of 
all these there are only four who belong to the 
reign of Tiberius. Among these four there is 
only one to whom such an epistle could with 
any shadow of probability be ascribed, namely, 
Cueius Lentulus Geeticulus,” who wrote some 
history and sportive verses. ‘“ But in order fur 
him to have written the epistle in question, he 
must have lived in Jerusalem, and had an op- 
portunity of observing the person and character 
of Christ, and have written this letter to the 
emperor or senate, between A. D. 26, when he 
was consul, and A. D. 34, when be was in upper 
Germany,—a supposition in support of which 
there is not a particle of evidence.” Moreover, 
his name was not Publius Lentulus, but Creius 
Lentulus Geticulus; “an appellation which 
would in all probability not have been omitted 
in an Official letter.” 

As to the body of the epistle, no trace of its 
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existeace or allusion to it is found in any Greek 
or Roman or Christian writer before the fif- 
teenth century. But there are other spurious 
epistles in plenty referred to by early Christian 
writers, who would surely have appealed to this 
of Lentulus had it been known. Nay, Euse- 
bius and Augustine ‘‘ openly confess and lament 
their entire ignorance respecting the form and 
appearance of Christ. The first allusion to the 
letter or to its contents occurs in the spurious 
edition of Anselm, as has been already pointed 
out. 

The language used in the epistle is not the 
pure Latin of the time of Tiberius, in which 
the letter purports to have been written, and | 
that too by a Roman governor “ of intelligence | 
and standing,” but the Latin is infected with 
barbarisms which mark it as belonging to the 
later ecclesiastical Latin. A Roman officer 
would not have written in the style of a monk | 
of the middle ages, nor have: kuown anything 
of the Hebraisms of the New Testament which 
he uses in the expressions propheta veritatis, | 
‘prophet of truth ;’ fidius Dei, ‘son of God;’ 
filii hominum, ‘sons of men’ These are the | 
words of some one who is evidently “ familiar | 
with the Vulgate and with the Latin fathers.” 

The epistle here quoted speaks of the hair of | 
Jesus as ‘‘ parted on the head like the Naza- 
rites. All other copies read, ‘ Nazarenes’ 
(juxta morem Nazarenorum,) that is, inhabit- | 
ants of Nazareth ; instead of Nesavites (Naza- | 
reeorum,) that is, men “separated and devoted | 
to God by a vow.’ 

Now if it is said that the Nuzarenes adopted | 
the peculiarity of parting the hair on the mid-| 
dle of the head, (ia medio capitis, as all the| 
texts agree in sayiog,) then an assertion is made | 
concerning the inhabitants of Nazareth, for| 
which there can be found nowhere else a par- 
ticle of evidence. It is presumab'e that if the | 
Nazarenes were marked by a peculiarity so dis- 
tinguishing them from the men of neighboring 
regions, some notice of such singularity would 
vccur in the Bible or elsewhere. 

But suppose the word is Nazarites. The He- 
brews rarely applied a razor or cutting instru- 
ment to their hair, but it wag absolutely for- 
bidden to the Nazarites. See Numbers 6: 5. 
Judges 13: 7; 16: 17. 1 Samuel 1: 11, 
2 Samuel 14: 26. Isaiah, 7: 20. Ezekiel 
5:1. Baldness was a disgrace, 2 Kings 2: 23; 
and “a heavy head of hair was esteemed 
& great ornament,’ 2 Samuel 14: 26. Solo- 
mon’s Song 5: 11.* There is no reason to 





*The beard was considered a great ornament 
among the Hebrews, as it is to this day among tbe 
Oriental nations. No one was allowed to touch it 
except for the purpose of kissing it. To pluck or 
shave the beard, or mar it in any way, was con- 
awe a great disgrace. (1 Chron. xix. 3—5; 2 Sam. 

.4—10. Hence the beard is used tropically for the 
a stinguished men of any people, and the shaving of 
the beard was considered a mark, and used tropically 
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suppose that Jesus did not wear the hair and 
beard like the Jews generally. But that he 
did not observe the customs of the Nazarites, is 
seen from his not reje cting wine at the marriage 
feast (John, chap. 2; compare Matt. 11: 19; 
Luke 7: 34). He was contrasted by his ene- 
mies with + the Baptist, who was a Nazarite, 
Luke 1: 15. He did not keep aloof from a 
dead body; Mark,5: 41; Luke 7: 14. Com- 


| pare Numbers 6: 6, ete. “ Besides there is no- 


where any hint that the Nazarites wore their 
hair in aoy particular manner. Their only ob- 
ligation was to let it grow.” Nor could the 
writer refer the custom to the Christians as 
being a well distinguished people called Naza- 
renes in the lifetime of Christ. 

Agaia, the so-called Lentulus speaks of Jesus 


/as “ surpassing the children of men in beauty.” 
| ( Spectosus inter filios hominum). Yet the 


early Christian writers and fathers, who were 
most likely to be aware of traditions concerning 
the personal appearance of Jesus, seem to be of 
the opposite opinion. Tertullian, speaking of 
the body of Christ, says: “ All the thiogs which 
| we have enumerated are only sigas of a terres- 
trial origin, and were in Christ, and veiled in 
him the Son of God. But I perceive nothing 
new, nothing strange. [t was on account of his 
words and deeds, his doctrine and virtue only, 
that men wondered at the man Christ. It was 
nothing uousual or admirable in his bodily ap- 
pearance, which caused his other qualities to be 
admired, whea they exclaimed, Whence has he 
this doc rice and these signs? Indeed this 
was the exclamation of persons who despised 
his form and appearance. So that his persow 
possessed nothing either of human beauty or 


| of celestial splendour.” . Clement of Alexandria 


affirms that the Spirit testifies by Isaiah, that 
our Lord himself was without form or comeli- 
ness,” (so Origen); and again, that “it was 
not without good reason that the Lord preferred 
to assume an abject form of body.’”’ These views 
are based upon Isaiah, chap. 53. A noted Jew- 
ish writer ‘ strives to establish as far as pos- 
sible the opinion of his comeliness, in order 


that he may deny with more appearance of 


truth, the app: ication of that prophecy to Jesus. 


as a representation of s¢ rvitude. (Isaiah vii. 20.) [Than 
which a worse servitude seems denoted by it at the 
present day, even servitude to custom or fasbion, the 
practice having been first introduced by a Sicilian 
barber into Rome about 300 B.C., being thenceforth 
a Vanity and disowoment of «a Divine physical ordi- 
nance. ] The beard was preserved in different ways 
by different people. (2 Sam. xix.24) The Hebrews 
alone were forbidden to shave the beard, Le., as tue 


phrase is to be interpreted, to round the corners of 


the beard where it joins the hair of the head, (Lev. 
xix. 27,) becau-e the Arabian tribes by shuving off, 
or rather roundiag the beard, where it connects with 
the hair of the head, devoted themselves to a certain 
deity who held the place among them, that Bacchus 
did amoug the Greeks. Herodotus, iii. 8; Jeremiah 
ix. 26, xxv. 23, xlix. 32."—Juhn’s Biblical Archxalogy,. 
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But those early Christian writers just quoted, 
seem to have taken the parsege in Isaiah ina 
too “ literal and extreme seuse.” If Jesus had 
been particularly distinguished from other men 
in personal appearance, we cannot see how Mary 
would have supposed him to be the gardener, 
in John 20: 14. It is well for us, carnally 
prone as we are to outward observances as to re- 
ligion, that Jesus did not give occasion, by any 
example of his setting, for us to lay hold of 
outward peculiarities as religious props and 
helps; since it is “in spirit and in truth” that 
accepted service is rendered. 

But what now must we suppose to be the 
origin of the pretended epistle? Images and 
pictures purporting to represent the Virgin 
Mary and Jesus have existed in the Romish 
Church for centuries. The artists have indeed 
made all these traditional likenesses to have a 
certain common resemblance, probably from “ a 
species of silent professional tradition.” It is 
likely that some monk of the middle ages, at- 
tempting to express in writing what a painter 
had expressed in some such portrait of Jesus, 
produced the description found in the spurious 
edition of Anselm, and in process of time rep- 
resented to be a letter of one Lentulus. 

To sum up the results of this inquiry: “In 
favor of the authenticity of the letter, we have 
only the purport of the inscription. There is 
no external evidence whatever. Against its 
authenticity we have the great discrepancies 
and contradictions of the inscription ; the fact 
that no such official person as Lentulus existed 
at the time and place specified, nor for many 
years before and after; the utter silence of his- 
tory in respect to the existence of such a letter; 
the foreign and lafer idioms of its style; the 
contradiction in which the contents of the epis- 
tle stand with established historical facts; and 
the probability of its having been produced at 
some time not earlier than the eleventh cen 
tury.” 

Very fitting, and sufficing, is Dr. Robin- 
son's conclusion : ‘* Whatever may be our dif- 
ferent views in respect to the personal appear- 
ance of our Saviour while on earth, may we all, 
both writer and readers, through the grace of 
(sod, have a like interest in the blessings which 
are purchased by the offering up of his * natural’ 
body; that so we may all be adaitted, at last, 
to the beatific vision of our Jord and King, 
in his state of ‘spiritual’ exaltation and ever- 
lasting glory Ee 

Haverford College, 7th mo., 1867. 
since 

FAITH AND WCRKS. 

They are but infidel Christians whose faith 
end works are at war against each other. Faith 
which is right, can no more forbear from good 

works, than can the sun to shed abroad its glo- 
rious beams, or a body of perfumes to dispense 
a grateful odor.— Feliham. 
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Extract from the Farewell Address to the Class 
of 1867, at Haverford College. 
BY THOMAS CHASE. 

My friends, the great object of your college 
course has been to make you men. More truly 
than the Berecyntian mother, does your Alma 
Mater, as she looks at the array of her childrenin 
the past,—and may she ever with more reason in 
the future !—boast herself as felix prole virum. 
In a higher sense than was ever imagined by 
“that Rome renowned,” may she recognize 
them at the last day, as 
* Omnes c#licolas, omnes supera alta tenentes !’’* 

She trusts that you are better prepared for 
whatever scene of action, and whatever duty 
may await you io life, for the training you have 
received within her walls. But sbe charges you 
to remember that you are stewards of the treas- 
ures which have been put into your hands; 
she bids you bring usury, from the talents en- 
trusted you, into the King’s treasury. Hs- 
pecial privileges involve especial duties. Re- 
member your duties to the community, and to 
mankind. You go forth into a world lying in 
sin and in ignorance. It is your duty to fight 
both of these demons. It is yours to make 
your influence decidedly felt for good. You 
have no right to stand idle. Your band is 
called for in the mission school, the night- 


school, the seripture-school,—in every enter- 
prize which aims to improve your fellow-men 


and to advance the cause of Truth and Right- 
eousness in the earth. Be diligent! and 
“ Crowd the narrow span of life, 
With wise designs and generous deeds.” 

Be earaest! The longer you live, the more you 
will feel this difference among men: there are 
some whom we can always trust,—whom we al- 
ways know where to find; there are others, 
who may indeed be brilliant and attractive in 
many ways, but are uncertain, fickle, void of 
fixed prineiples,~—because their house is not 
builded upon the Rock. 

As we send you into the world, we wish you, 
most cordially, success; not meaning by that 
word wealth, or fame, or wordly greatness,— 
although we shgll rejoice sincerely at ull your 
honorable acquisitions in these ways, especially 
if you devote them, as we trust you will, to 
noble ends. But yon may preside over famed 
halls of learning,—you may sit in the seat of 
Marshall,—you may gain the renown of Rush, 
or Rittenhouse, or Warren,—the wealth of 
Astor or Girard,—your flocks and your herds 
may be counted by the thousands,—your barns 
and your granaries may be bursting with the 
bounties of the year,—and yet you may be very 
unsuccessful men. In the midst of your fame 
and prosperity, the question will still remain to 
be asked you, ‘* Are you masters of yourselves / ,” 


* *< Heaven’s inmates all, « all tenants of the skies.” 
Virgil, Eneid vi. 787. 
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That is success. “Have you brought every 
thought into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ?” That is, in a still higher sense,—and 
that alone—success. Be yours this mastership 
and this victory. ’A;ar:{e73s* —earnestly strive, 
wrestle to cbtain it, with more eagerness than 
the combatanta at the ancient games; for they 
sought a corruptible crown. The task is hard ; 
for it requires renouncement of self. The task 
is easy; for, self once renounced, you have but 
to accept the forgiveness that is freely offered, 
and then, strong in the Lord and in the power 
of His might, sustained by His continual presence, 
you shal! go on in the future in faith, and con- 
fidence, and joy. The very skies shall be bright- 
er over your heads, the fields and groves shall 
be glad for you, the grass shall be greener under 
your feet; and you shall only wonder that you 
could have lived so long without renouncing 
the woe and accepting the blessing. 

But the time comes when we must say fare- 
well ;—‘‘a sound that makes us linger,—yet, 
Farewell !” 

“ Alma Mater! these sons shall gather no more 

For the lessons thou gav’st them so long, 

For soon they shall stand upon Time’s crowded shore, 

And mix with Humanity’s throng. 

The days of thy. tenderly nurture are done ; 

They cali for the lance and the shield ; 


There’s a battle to fight, and a crown to be won, 
And onward they press to the field.” 


Like the Greek Ephebus, and the young Ger- 
man warrior, and the accepted feudal Knight, 


you call for the lance and theshield. And what 
shall we give you? Your warfare is not carnal ; 
what weapons shall you choose for the onset, 
what armor for your defence? I will tell you 
in words of Divine inspiration, selected when I 
first accepted your invitation to make these re- 
marks, and which [ feel the more authorized to 
repeat this evening from the fact that they 
were, in part, recited by a messenger of the 
Glad Tidings, and their meaning impressively 
unfolded before you, in the last formal exer- 
cise ian which your Alma Mater discharged her 
highest function, that of imparting and eufore- 
ing religious truth : 

“ Take unto you the whole armor of God, that 
ye may be able to withstand in the evil day, 
and having done all, to stand. 

Stand, therefore; having your loins girt 
about with truth, and laving on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, and your feet shod with 
the preparation of the gospel of peace. Above 
all, taking the shield of faith, wherewith ye 
shall be able to quench all the fiery darts of the 
wicked. 

And take the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.’ 


* Luke xiii. 24. ‘The word menns “originally to 
contend for a prize in the public games of running, 
wrestling, boxing, etc.; then to strive with all one’s 
might, to strain every nerve, like the competitors in 
these contests. 
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RICHARD BAXTER. 
BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


The picture drawn by a late English historian 
of the infamous Jeffreys in his judicial robes, 
sitting in judgment upon the venerable Richard 
Baxter, brought before him to answer to an in- 
dictment, setting forth that the said “ Richard- 
us Baxter, persona seditiosa et factiosa prave 
mentis, impiz, inquietz, turbulent disposition 
et conversation ; falso illicte, injuste nequit 
factiose seditiose, et irreligiose, fecit, composuit, 
scripsit quendam falsum, seditiosum, libello- 
sum, factiosum et irreligiosum librum,” is so 
remarkable, that the atiention of the most care- 
less reader is at once arrested. Who was that 
old man, wasted with disease, and ghastly with 
the pallor of imprisonment, upon whom the 
foul-mouthed buffoon in ermine exhausted his 
vocabulary of abuse and ridicule? Who was 
Richardus Baxter ? 

The author of works so elaborate and pro- 
found as to frighten by their very titles aod 
ponderous folios the modern ecclesiastical stu- 
dent from their perusal, his hold upon the 
present generation is limited to a few practical 
treatises, which, from their very nature, can 
never become obsolete. The “Call to the Un- 
converted,” and “The Saint’s Everlasting 
Rest,” belong to no time or sect. They speak 
the universal language of the wants and de- 
sires of the human soul. They take hold of 
the awful verities of life and death, righteous- 
ness and jujgment to come. Through them 
the sufferiog and hunted minister of Kidder- 
minster has spoken in warning, entreaty, and 
rebuke, or in tones of tenderest luve and piety, 
to the hearts of the geuerations which have 
succeeded him. His controversial works, his 
confessions of faith, bis learned disputations, 
and his profound doctrinal treatises, are no 
longer read. Their author himself, towards 
the close of his life, anticipated in respect to 
these favorite productions, the children of his 
early zeal, labor, and suffering, the judgment 
of posterity. ‘‘I perceive,” he says, “ that 
most of the doctrinal controversies among Prot- 
estants are far more about equivocal words than 
matter. Experience since the year 1643, to 
this year, 1675, hath loudly called me to repent 
of my own prejudices, sidings, and ceasuriags 
of causes and persons not understood, and of 
all the miscarriages of my ministry and life 
which have been thereby caused ; and to make 
it my chief work to call men that are within 
my hearing to more peaceable thoughts, affee- 
tions, and practices.” 

tichard Baxter was born at the village of 
Eton Constantine, in 1615. He received from 
officiating curates of the little church such lit- 
erary instruction as could be given by men who 
had left the farmer’s flail, the tailor’s thimble, 
and the service of strolling stage players, to 
perform church drudgery under the Parish in- 
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cumbent, 
At the age of sixteen he was sent to a school at 
Wroxeter, where he spent three years, to little 
purpose, so far as a scientific education was eon- 
ceraed. His teacher left him to himself mainly, 
and following the bent of his mind, even at 
that early period, he abandoned the exact sci- 
eaces for the perusal of such controversial and 
metaphysical writings of the schoolmen as his 
master’s library afforded. The smattering of 
Latin which he acquired only served in after 
years to deform his treatises with barbarous, 
ill-adapted and erroneous citations. “ As to my- 
self,” said he, in his letter written in old age to 
Anthony Wood, who had inquired whether he 
was an Oxonian graduate, “my faults are no 
disgrace to a university, for | was of none; 
I have but little but what I had out of books, 
and inconsiderable help of country divines. 
Weakness and pain helped me to study how 
to die; that set me a studying how to live; and 
that on studying the doctrine from which I 
must fetch my motives and comforts; beginning 
with necessities, I proceeded by degrees, and 
am now going to see that for which I have 
lived and studied.” 

Of the first essays of the young theologian 
as a preacher of the established Church, his 
early sufferings from that complication of diseases 
with which his whole life was tormented, of 
the still keener afflictions of a mind whose en- 
tire outlook upon life and nature was discolored 
by its disordered bodily medium. and of the 
struggles between his Puritan temperament 2nd 
his reverence for Episcopal formulas, much 
might be profitably said, did the limits we have 
assigned ourselves admit. Nor can we do more 
than briefly allude to the religious doubts and 
difficulties which darkened and troubled his mind 
atan early period. He tells us at length in his 
“ Life,’ how he struggled with these spiritual 
infirmities and temptations. The future life, 
the immortality of the soul, and the truth of the 
Scriptures, were by turns questioned. “I 
never,” says he in a letter to Dr. More, inserted 
in the Sadducisimus Trivmphatus, “had so 
much ado to overcome a temptation as that to 
the opinion of Averroes, that, as extin- 
guished candles go all out in an illuminated air, 
so separated souls go all into one common 
anima mundi, and lose their individuation.” 
With these and similar “ temptations” Baxter 
struggled long, earnestly, and in the end tri- 
umphantly. His faith, when once established, 
remained unshaken to the last; and although 
always sdlemn, reverential, and deeply serious, 
he was never the subject of religious melan- 
choly, or of that mournful depression of soul 
which arises from despair of an interest in the 
mercy and paternal love cf our common Father. 

‘The Great Revolution found him settled as a 
minister in Kidderminster, under the sanction 
of a drunken vicar, who, yielding to the clamor 


who was old and well nigh blind. 
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of his moré sober parishioners, and his fear of 
their appeal to the Long Parliament, then busy 
in its task of abating church nuisances, had 
agreed to give him sixty pounds per year, in 
the place of a poor, tippling curate, notorious 
as a common railer and pot house incumbrance. 

As might have been expected, the sharp con- 
trast which the earnest, devotional spirit and 
painful strictness of Baxter presented to the 
irreverent license and careless good humor of 
his predecessor, by no means commended him 
to the favor of a large class of his parishioners. 
Sabbath merry-makers missed the rubicund 
face and maudlin jollity of their old vicar; the 
ignorant and vicious disliked the new preacher’s 
rigid morality ; the better informed revolted at 
his harsh doctrines, austere life, and grave man- 
ner. Intense earnestness characterized all his 
efforts. Contrasting human nature with the 
Infinite Purity and Holiness, he was oppressed 
with a sense of the loathsomeness and deformity 
of sin, and afflicted by the misery of his fellow- 
creatures separated from the divine harmony. 
He tells us that at this period he preached the 
terrors of the Law, and the aecessity of Repen- 
tance, rather than the joys and consolations of 
the Gospel, upon which he so loved to dwell in 
his last years. He seems to have felt a neces- 


sity laid upon him to startle men from false 
hope and security, and to call for holiness of 
life and conformity to the Divine will as the 


only ground of safety. Powerful and impres- 
sive as are the appeals and expostulations con- 
tained in his written works, they probably con- 
vey but a faint idea of the force and earnestness 
of those which he poured forth from his pulpit. 
As he advanced in years, these appeals were 
less frequently addressed to the fears of his 
auditors, for he had learned to value a calm and 
consistent life of practical goodness beyond any 
passionate exhibition of terrois, fervors and 
transports. Having witnessed, in an age of 
remarkable enthusiasm and spiritual awakening, 
the ill effeets of passional excitements and re- 
ligious melancholy, he endeavored to present 
cheerful views of Christian life and duty, and 
made it a special object to repress morbid imag- 
ipations and heal diseased consciences. Thus 
it came to pass, that no man of his day was 
more often applied to, for counsel and relief, by 
persons laboring under mental depression, than 
himself. He has left behind him a very curi- 
ous and not uninstructive discourse, which he 
entitled ‘The Cure of Melancholy, by Faith 
and Jhysick,”’ in which he shows a great de- 
gree of tkill in his morbid mental anato- 
my. He had studied medicine to some extent 
for the benefit of the poor of his parish, and 
knew something of the ‘intimate relations and 
sympathy of the body and mind; he therefore 
did not hesitate to ascribe many of the spiritual 
complaints of his applicants to disordered bodily 
functions ; nor to prescribe pills and powders 
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in the place of Scripture texts. More than 
thirty years after the commencement of his 
labors at Kidderminster he thus writes: ‘“ I was 
troubled this year with multitudes of melan- 
choly persons from several places of the land; 
some of high quality, some of low, some ex- 
quisitely learned, and some unlearned. I know 
not how it came to pass, but if men fell melan- 
choly I must hear from them or see them; 
more than any physician I knew.” He cau- 
tions against ascribing melancholy phantasms 
and passions to the Holy Spirit, warns the 
young against licentious imaginations and ex- 
citements, and ends by advising all to take 
heed how they make of religion a matter of 
“ fears, tears and scruples.” ‘ True religion,” 
he remarks, ‘doth principally consist in obe- 
dience, love and joy.” 

At this early period of his ministry, how- 
ever, he had all of Whitefield’s intensity and 
fervor, added to reasoning powers greatly 
transcending those of the revivalist of the next 
century. Young in years, he was even then 
old in bodily infirmity and mental expe- 
rience. Believing himself the victim of a 
mortal disease, iie lived and preached in the 
constant prospect of death. His memento mori 
was in his bed-chamber, and sat by him at his 
frugal meal. The glory of the world was 
stained to his vison. He was blind to the 
beauty of all its “pleasant pictures.” No 
monk of Mount Athos, or silent Chartreuse, no 
anchorite of Indian superstition, ever more 
completely mortified the flesh, or turned his 
back more decidedly upon the “ good things” 
of this life. A solemn and funereal atmosphere 
surrounded him. He walked in the shadows of 
the cypress, and literally “dwelt among the 
tombs.” Tortured by incessant pain, he wrestled 
against its attendant languor and debility, as a 
sinful wasting of inestimable time; goaded 
himself to constant toil aud devotional exercise, 
and, to use his own words, “ stirred up his slug- 
gish soul to speak to sinners with compassion, 
as a dying man to dying men.” 

Such entire consecration could not long be 
Without its effect, even upon the “ vicious rab- 
ble,” as Baxter calls them. His extraordinary 
earnestness, self-forgetting concern for the 
spiritual welfare of others; his rigid life of 
denial and sacrifice, if they failed of bringing 
men to his feet as penitents, could not but awa 
ken a feeling of reverence and awe. In Kid- 
derminster, as in most other parishes of the 
kingdom, there were at this period pious, sober, 
prayerful people, diligent readers of the Scrip- 
tures, who were derided by their neighbors as 
Puritans, precisians, and hypocrites. These 
were naturally drawn towards the new preacber, 
and he as naturally recognized them as “ hon- 
est seekers of the word and way of God.” In- 
tercourse with such men, and the perusal of 
the writings of certain eminent Nonconformists, 


had the effect to abate, in some degree, his 
strong attachment to the Episcopal formula and 
polity. He began to doubt the rightfulness of 
making the sign of the cross in baptism, and to 
hesitate about administering the sacrament to 
profane swearers and tipplers. 

But while Baxter, in the seclusion of his 
parish, was painfully weighing the arguments 
for and against the wearing of surplices, the 
use of marriage rings, and the prescribed ges- 
tures and genuflections of his order, tything 
with more or less scruple of conscience, the 
mint and anise and cummin of pulpit ceremo- 
nials, the weightier matters of the law, free- 
dom, justice, and truth, were claiming the at- 
tention of Pym, and Hampden, Brook and 
Vane, in the Parliament House. The contro- 
versy between King and Commons had reached 
the point where it could only be decided by the 
dread arbitrament of battle. The somewhat 
equivocal position of the Kidderminster preach- 
er exposed him to the suspicion of the adhe- 
rents of the King and Bishops. The rabble, 
at that period sympathizing with the party of 
license in morals and strictness in ceremonials, 
insulted and mocked him, and finally drove him 
from his parish. 

(To be continued.) 
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LITTLE WORDS AND ACTIONS. 


“We must before closing, say a word about 
the sunshine that is cast over our own homes 
by little words and actions. Some men—some 
honest, godly men—so neglect the little amen- 
ities of life that their presence affects us like a 
March wiad. They forget that religion ought 
to regulate those /itt/e things that make up so 
much of the brightness or the shadow of daily 
existence. I know of men whose entrance into 
their own dwellings casts a painful restraint 
over their households; and they are not vicious 
or brutal men either. But they have no sun- 
shine about them. They have no sympathy 
with the troubles, and no ready attentiveness to 
promote the enjoyment of those they meet. 
Their children are shy of them. They give 
their money to send the gospel to gladden far 
away India and China; but they never bring 
any gladness to their own homes. 

Good friend! begin to sympathize with your 
own family before you expend so much on the 
heathen. As my dear friend, Dr. James W. 
Alexander, used to say, “ Begin at home and 
work outward. If you do not love your own 
wife, do not pretend to so much love for the 
people on the other side of the globe.” Don’t 
let so much worry and irritation drizzle like a 

'Seotch mist into your own family-cirele. It is 
good to give money to support a missionary to 
China or Turkey; but pray begin to support 
at least one missionary of gospel love and daily 

| eae in your own shoes, and under your 
own hat! Keep your heart in the love of God 
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and of your fellow-men ; and then let the bless- 
ed sunlight fall on every human being that you 
meet. If a man have not the spirit of Christ, 
how can he prove that he is one of his disci, 
ples ?”— Theo. L. Cuyler. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 3, 1867. 


THe Past AND FuTuRE oF FRIENDs’ Re- 
view.—The value of this Journal must be en- 
hanced in the view of the individual subscriber, 
in proportion to the number of his fellow-read- 
ers, as he reflects that the same passages are 
read at the same time, in the families of 
Friends, from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to San 
Francisco Bay—in the Eastern, Middle and 
Southern States—in the West as known to our 
fathers, and in the great West as developed year 
by year to our astonished view. Our weekly 
messenger suggesting themes for thought almost 
simultaneously to so many minds so remote 
from each other, constitutes a society literature, 
and forms, we trust, a tie of intellectual broth- 
erhood, stimulating us, under circumstances and 
subjected to influences necessarily dissimilar, to 
‘‘ forbear one another in love,’—that we “ be 
not tossed to and fro, and carried about with 
every wind of doctrine, .... but speaking 
the truth in love, may grow up unto Him in all 
things which is the Head, even Christ; from 
whom the whole body fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every joint supplieth, 

. . maketh increase of the body, to the edi- 
fying of itself in love.” 

The course pursued by the Review for 
twenty years, so far elucidates itself, that it can 
hardly be necessary now to explain its general 
design and plan. Its aim has been “ to defend 
and uphold the great principles, both in theory 
and practice, which the Society of Friends, from 
their rise to the present time, have professed 
and maintained” —“ to avoid, as far as practica 
ble, all controversial discussions, more particu- 
larly on questions which lead to no practical re- 
sult.” The following passage in the Prospectus 
of the first editor has lost none of its pertinence: 


‘“* As the Editor is sincerely desirous of promoting 
the unity and harmony of the religious Society of 
which he isa member, and fully believes that the 
discipline, when maintained in the spirit and manner 
designed by its founders, is a powerful preservative 
of this unity and harmony, the columns of his paper 
will not be open to essays which tend to lay that 
discipline waste; but their aim and object will be to 
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support the established order and its original princi- 
ples.” 


It is the intent of this Journal to defend and 
maintain the Society of Friends and its princi- 
ples, and to promote the Christian and associate 
interests of its members :—and this not from 
sectarian motives, but from a love of Truth. No 
longer subjected as a body to contumely and 
persecution, (an exemption from which was 
purchased for us by the faithfulness of our pred- 
ecessors,) there may be a snare in the very 
tranquillity with which we are favored. To live 
in love with the people around us, is becoming 
the professors of godliness; but the kindliness 
of good neighborhood may, if we fail in watch- 
fulness, assimilate us with the world, and in- 
duce a too loose holding of Truth’s testimonies. 
The dying words uttered in prison almost two 
hundred years ago by that noble martyr Francis 
Howgill, may be profitably pondered: ‘ God 
will own His people, even all those that are 
faithful And as for me, I am well and content 
to die. I am not at all afraid of death ; but one 
thing was of late in my heart, and that I in- 
tended to write to George Fox and others, even 
that which I have observed, viz., that this gen- 
eration passeth fast away; we see many good 
and precious Friends within these few years 
have been taken from us; and therefore Friends 
bad need to watch, and be very faithful, that 
we may leave a good, and not a bad savor, to the 
next succeeding generation ; for we see that it 
is but a little time that any of us have to stay 
here.” In this view, how desirable that, 
whether as Journalists or as concerned members 
of the body in whatever position, all may feel 
that we are trustees of the past and for the fu, 
ture, and seek to transmit to posterity, unde- 
filed and undiluted, the trust we have received 
from a God-fearing ancestry. 

A few more numbers will complete the pres- 
ent volume, and in looking towards the com- 
mencement of Vol. 21, it is our desire to ren- 
der the Frienps’ Review, so far as we 
can, an acceptable and profitable visitor, and, 
in a certain sense, a necessity in the families of 
Friends. We shall aim, as in the past, to pro- 
mote Christian harmony and unity on the old 
and sure foundation, and in the bond of peace, 
among the widely separated and increasingly 
numerous members of our religious Suciety, as 
brethren of one houschold of faith. 
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It is expected to enrich the forthcoming vol- 
ume with instructive matter, both original and 
selected, of permanent value, including extended 
extracts from new books and other publications 
not readily accessible to the mass of our readers. 
These, it is believed, will be worth more than 
the price of the periodical, independent of the 
items of conventional interest, (as the proceed- 
ings of the Yearly Meetings and other Society 
news), and the ably condensed weekly “ Sum- 
mary of News” prepared by our publisher. In 
short, we shall aim to furnish a volume which it 
will be to the interest of the owner to file or 
bind and place upon the shelf as an important 
portion of his domestic library, and as contain- 
ing very little the value of which is merely 
ephemeral. 


Another passage may be quoted from the 
prospectus of 1847, as declaratory of our 
policy. 


“Tt is to be distinetly understood that it is no part 
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The object of this periodical is wholly an 
unselfish one, and whilst secking to make it a 
channel of good, it is desired to extend its use- 
fulness by enlarging its circulation. It is surely 
desirable to possess a medium through which a 
Friend concerned for the welfare of Zion may 
“speak in the audience of all the people,” and 
through which information may be conveyed to 
them respecting our conventional interests,—for 
which purpose extensive correspondence is 
maintained with friends near and remote. 
Whilst we have much in common with the 
Church universal,—the interest of which we 
would gladly share with all Christian people,— 
it will be admitted that there is much specially 
concerning us as a family compact; and the 
usefulness of a general organ, such as the Re- 
view has become, and carefully conducted upon 
the basis wisely laid down by its first Editor, 
can hardly be ‘doubted. 


We do not then hesitate to ask our agents, 


of the design of the Editor to subserve any local or|and our subscribers and friends, with a con- 


party purposes, or to engage ia doubtful or contro- 
versial discussions, and that he of course must be at 
liberty to judge upon the fitness for insertion of all 
contributions which may be offered.” 

The Editor feels a pressure of responsibilities 
which his readers do not share and can only in 
part appreciate. He has often a perplexing 
necessity to “ balance relations,” and in the at- 
tempt to do this no man is infallible. His de- 
cision upon the admission of an article, may be 
a mistaken, but must be a final one. [t will not 
be influenced by an unkind motive. It will at 
times be independent of intrinsic merit, and 
guided by considerations important, but not an- 
ticipated bythe contributor. And as there is al- 
Ways more matter in readiness than our pages can 
contain, and deferred articles are left from week 
to week after they are in type, it sometimes un- 
avoidably occurs that valuable communications 
are crowded out until their freshness is lost, and 
their exclusion is the consequence. 


Metrical contribations of a high order are 
welcome, but most of the effusions offered, 
while possessed of considerable merit, fall short 
of our requirement, and had better, in their 
circulation, be confined to the form of manu- 
seript. Regularity and harmony of metre and 
accuracy of rhyme do not constitute poetry, and 
many “lisp in numbers” who have good gifts 
worth cherishing, but who never drank from the 
“fount of Aganippe.” 


ventional patriotism to lend their aid for the 
general good in continuing and increasing the 
circulation of the Review, and suggesting to 
their neighbors who borrow their paper, or to 
those who may have entered their names as sub- 
scribers but for a single year, that they may 
rather economize in some other direction, well 
assured that they will receive a full equivalent 
fur their money. 


oti decile anti 

Gipzon Frost's graphic statement of the 
barbarities perpetrated upon the Jndians was 
crowded out of our last number. We do not 
offer it to our readers as a dainty and gratifying 
dish. It will not be perused with pleasure. It 
will cause deep pain and mortification in patri- 
otic breasts. Let it stimulate Friends every- 
where to bear their faithful testimony against a 
great sin, which, alas, must be regarded as na- 
tional. Let it remind those who are active in 
public affairs, that “ Righteousness exalteth a 
nation, but sin is a disgrace toany people.” Let 
it be an incentive to those among us who fear 
God, to humble themselves in prayer, that our 
official men may have their hearts softened, and 
be induced to “break off their sins by right- 
eousness, and their iniquities by showing mercy 
to the poor.” 


——__—__~»- <4 — — 


Marriep, on the 30th of Fifth month, 1867, at 
Friends’ Meeting, Bethel, Indiana, Maston, son o 
William and Ann Day, to Ruts, daughter of Davi 
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and Mary Harvey, (the latter deceased ;) all members 
of White Lick Monthly Meeting. 


- ~~ 


Diep, on the 20th of First month, 1866, Jacos 
Green, in the 82d year of his age; a beloved mem- 
ber and minister of Lisburn Monthly Meeting, Ire- 
land. J. G. was engaged in the work of the minis- 
try 56 years, and his labors were accompanied with 
contriting power. He paid visits to America twice 
as an ambassador for Christ. It appears that “ his 
first religious engagement of a public character was 
a visit in gospel love to some of the families of those 
who had been disunited from our religious Society : 
tor these he felt deeply, as a dispersed and scattered 
people;” and subsequently, “in conjunction with 
Jonathan Backhouse, he represented their destitute 
and neglected condition to the Yearly Meeting in 
Dublin.” By this means these people were brought 
under the Christian care of Friends, a result of 
which was the school of Brookfield, an institution 
which has been greatly blessed. The Friends of his 
Monthly Meeting testify that, ‘“ During the latter part 
of his illness his words were few, but patience and 
resignation to the Divine will seemed to be the 
covering of his spirit. He was spared much acute 
suffering, and his faculties remained unimpaired to 
the last. He was often reverently engaged in exer- 
cise of spirit before the Lord, whom he bad long 
loved and served, and frequently remarked he had 
nothing to trust in but the mercy of God in Jesus 
Christ.” 

, at Plainfield, N. J., on the 6th of Fifth month, 
1867, Puese L. Vain, in the 6lst year of ber age; a 
valuable and beloved member of Rahway and Plain- 
field Monthly Meeting. 

, at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 21st of Fifth 
month, 1867, JosepH Bowerman, in the 67th year of 
his age; a member of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 
Although his death was instantaneous, a comfort- 
able belief remains that his end was peace. 

; on the 16th of Twelfth month, 1866, at 
Farmington, N. Y., Davin Wituson, aged nearly 76 
years. 

, on the 3d of Eleventh month, 1866, Mary 
Wittson, wife of the above, aged nearly 60 years. 

, on the 9th of Eleventh month, 1866, at Farm- 
ington, N. Y., Saraw Sars, in the 86th year of her 
age. [These three Friends were members of Farm- 
ington Monthly Meeting. ] 

——, at his residence in Central Falls, R.1., on 
the 19th of Sixth month, 1567, Moses H. Berns, in 
the 73d year of his age; a member and minister of 
Providence Monthly Meeting. Our dear friend hav- 
ing travelled extensively in the service of his Master, 
in most of the Yearly Meetings on this Continent, 
was widely known; and the devotedness of his life, 
the depth and fervor of his ministry, and his edifying 
conversation, have left a lasting impression on many 
minds. From his early years he was diligent and 
critical in the study of the Holy Scriptures, the Greek 
Testament being his almost constant companion; 
and through faith in the atoning blood of the dear 
Redeemer, he was enabled not only to rejoice him- 
self in the precious promises and truths of the Gos- 
pel, but often to present them to others with awa- 
kening and confirming power. In the summer of 
1865, although in declining health, he entered upon 
a religious visit within the limits of his own Yearly 
Meeting, and was able to pursue his prospect, with 
little interruption, until the Tenth month, when his 
increased indisposition seemed to foreclose any fur- 
ther labor. From this time, with the occasional at- 
tendance of his own and neighboring meetings, he 
was conficed mostly to his house, but often engaged 
with his pen in an extended correspondence upon 
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subjects of religious interest. During the last few 
months of his life his bodily sufferings were fre- 
quently severe, but his constant prayer for patience 
and resignation was mercifully answered: and al- 
though, to use his own expression, “he was detained 
long in the border land,” yet sweet peace was the 
covering of his spirit, and a glorious hope that, 
through Divine mercy, not through any works of 
righteousness which he. bad done, he should be fa- 
vored to pass safely to a mansion prepared for him 
in his Fatber’s house. 
“Servant of God, well done! 
Rest from thy loved employ! 
The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy. 
“Bent upon glorious toils, 
The world to him was loss, 
And all his trophies, all his spoils, 
He hung upon the Cross. 
“The pains of death are past, 
Labor and sorrow cease; 
And life’s long warfare closed at last, 
His soul is found in peace.’’* 

A Stated Meeting of the Women’s Aid Associa- 
tion, will be held at No. 112 North Seventh street, 
on Seventh-day the 3d inst., at 5 P. M. 

Sarau Lewis, Secretary. 
sata illite 
HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 

The Winter Term will begin on Fourth day, 11th 

of Ninth month next. 


Applications for the admission of students should 
be made at the office, No. i09 North Tenth Street, 
Philadelphia, They mustin all cases be accompa- 
nied by certificates of character, and the studies 
pursued, to be signed by the last teacher. Copies 
of the last Anuual Report, with all needful informa- 
tion, may be obtained at the office; or at the College, 
West Haverford, Delaware Co., Pa. ; or on application 
to John M. Whitall, No. 410 Race St.; or Thomas P. 
Cope, No. 1 Walnut St, eowtf, 

naib 
CHALMERIANA. 
Part II. No. 5. 
(Continued from page 740.) 

The next morning, the 22d, I read the Ist of 
James, and dwelt a little on the Christian’s law 
of liberty. Knowing the variety of influences 
to which we are exposed, and the innumerable 
prejudices to which we are liable, I felt and ex- 
pressed a solicitude that we might all stand fast 
in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us 
free; and that we may not be entangled again 
with any yoke of bondage. 

W. Y. breakfasted with us, and with his usual 
strong sense and talent called forth the ener- 
gies of Dr. Chalmers’ mind. They conversed 
on the subject of special Providence, and of the 
unseen, yet unccasing superintendence of the 
Creator over all the events which occur in this 
, lower world. 

W. Y.—* Mr. Barbauld, the husband of the 
authoress, was once a resident in my house. 
| He was a man of low opinions in religion, and 
denied the agency of an unseen spirit on the 
mind of man. I remarked that when the mind 
was determined to a certain right action by 4 


* Montgomery, 
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combination of circumstances productive of the 
adequate motives, and meeting from various 
quarters, precisely at the right point for.the 
purpose in view, this was in itself a sufficient 
evidence of an especial Providence, and might 
be regarded as the instrumentality through 
which the Holy Spirit acts. Mr. B. admitted 
the justice of the argument.” 

Chalmers expressed his satisfaction in this 
view of the subject ; and after some allusions to 
the ‘“‘ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” beauti- 
fully unfolded his own method of reconciling 
the acts of a special Providence, with the com- 
mon order of “ Nature’s Sequences’’—a method 
already described by me in Chalmeriana, Part L. 

W. Y. supported the doctrine that nature is 
governed through the means of general laws 
alone—laws which broadly and obviously mark 
the wisdom and benevolence of God. When a 
moth flies into a candle, he does not attribute 
the circumstance to the immediate Providence 
of God, but regards it as a particular result of 
one of these laws: namely, that animals should 
be excited, or attracted by light and heat. The 
general law is obviously beneficent—the practi- 
eal result of it (productive of pain and death to 
the insect) belongs to the imperfection which 
God has permitted to be stamped on this lower, 
this fallen world. 

Dr. Chalmers expressed his accordance with 
these sentiments ; but we all agreed in the con- 
viction that the reconciled and obedient chil- 
dren of God are objects of his perpetual aod pe- 
culiar Providence—that not a hair falls from 
their heads without their Father. 

W. Y. expressed his admiration of the mas- 
terly manner in which Dr. Chalmers in his 
Bridgewater Essay has fixed on the Atheist a 
moral obligation to inquire into the truth of re- 
ligion; “but,” said he, “ might not the disei- 
ple of Irving, by the same rule, oblige us to an 
inquiry into the supposed evidences of their 


favorite doctrine, that Christ is about to re-ap- 


pear and to reign personally upon earth ? 
Might not even the Mahometan impose on 
the Christian a similar necessity as it relates to 
the pretensions of the false prophet ?’’ 
Chalmers —“ In order to fix such an obliga- 
tion, there must always be a prima facie evi- 
dence. Such there is in abundance for the 
being of a God; and also for the truth of Chris- 
tianity; but not so for the truth of Mohamet- 
anism. With respect to the doctrine that 
Christ is coming to reign personally on earth, it 
is very right to examine the Scriptures in refer- 
ence to the subject, but there is a good reason 
nevertheless why the method of appeal which I 
have adopted towards the Atheist would not 
apply to those who disbelieve this doctrine. It 
is just this—that were it ever so true, it would 
demand of the Christian no change of practice.” 
This remark precisely coincides with the view 
which I have always taken of the subject. 
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Christ is already the King of kings, the spirit” 
ual and omnipresent Governor of his Church. 
It is our duty at the present hour, and can 
never cease to be our duty, to ébey him in all 
things. 

In the course of the morning, the Doctor and 
I walked over to a fir grove at the extremity of 
the Park, where a colony of herons have lately 
formed a settlement. He was much interested, 
and pleased as a school-boy would have been, in 
watching the singular appearance, gestures rnd 
sounds of these birds. His mind seemed quite 
occupied by the fitness between the length of 
their necks and that of their legs; and also by 
the circumstance that as they swim not, but 
only stand in the waters, they do not, like other 
aquatic birds, require webs to their feet—and 
therefore have none! It is remarkably the 
babit of Dr. C.’s mind to see and feel God in 
everything ; and what can be more desirable ? 
As we were leaving the grove, I alluded to what 
he called, in his discourse on the preceding 
evening, “constitutional and instinctive vir- 
tues.” I asked him whether some of these 
were not too good for fallen nature, and whether 
we might not ascribe them, at least in part, to 
a certain measure of divine influence. 

Chalmers.—* I do not consider any virtue to 
be of divine origin which is exercised without 
a reference to God. ‘his I hold to be the true 
test.” 

I expressed an opinion that these virtues were 
often exercised with a certain degree of refer- 
ence to God by persons who were not decidedly 
religious ; and even by those who knew nothing 
of Christianity. I asked whether this was not 
the case, for example, with Cicero ? 

Dr. C. appears to have no prejudice against 
such a view of the subject, and is by no means 
disposed to run down the degree of virtue by 
which many of the ancient heathen were dis- 
tinguished. 

Chalmers.—“ TI look upon the question of the 
salvability of the heathen, as a terra incognita ; 
which it is not my business to investigate. After 
I had concluded one of my sermons in the 
Seotch church in London, I was visited in the 
vestry by Ramohumroy, the Hindoo Brahmin. 
He asked me what would become of the souls of 
the heathen, who, while destitute of the knowl- 
edge of the Christian religion, endeavored to 
obey that divine law by which the natural con- 
science is illuminated. I told him that I had 
no time to enter into the subject, nor was it my 
proper province. I would only remark that 
there was a sufficient difference between the 
future prospects of the heathen, and those of 
the Christian believers, to justify the utmost 
extent and ardency of missionary exertions.” 

(To be continued.) 

To persevere in one’s duty and be silent, is 

the best answer to calumny.—LZvene. 
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ICE MORSELS. 
(Concluded from page 756.) 

“He casteth forth His ice like morsels.” 
The idea in David’s mind could not possibly 
have been commensurate with the vastness of 
the subject. His experience of the wonders 
of the ice-world was necessarily very limited. 
In a warm climate like that of Palestine, all 
that he knew of the effects of cold was confined 
to the perpetual vision of Hermon’s snowy 
peak, to an occasional snow-shower which 
scarcely whitened the ground, and to a thin su- 
perficial freezing of the streams in the hill coun- 
try of Judea during an unusually severe winter. 
And when he speaks of God casting forth His 
ice like morsels, he desires only to express his 
intense sense of the omnipresence of providential 
energy. Frost and snow were to him not a 
study in themselves—for he had not materials 
for such a study—but a fleeting glimpse of the 
eternal Power: They are used only allusively, 
as a kind of pictorial language to shadow forth 
his higher thoughts of God. And we too, 
though we live in a colder climate, and bave an 
annual winter of snow and frost binding up 
and clothing in spotless purity the desolate face 
of nature, know comparatively little of what 
the Psalmist’s words involve. It is only among 
the glacier regions that their full significance 
begins to dawn upon us. When face to face 
with these unmeasured fields and mountains of 
ice, we feel, “ how dreadful is this place ;”’ 
how terrible must be the Power which casteth 
forth these enormous accumulations of thou- 
sands of winters, like morsels ; how strong must 
be the Hand which regulates the silent cease- 
less flow of these frozen cataracts, and controls 
one of the most potent and awful forces of na- 
ture. There are no less than five hundred and 
forty glaciers in Switzerland, of which the 
mightiest mass is the Bernina, and the most ex- 
tensive the great Aletsch Glacier, fifteen miles 
in length. The glacier domain extends from 
Mont Biane in Savoy to the Ortler Spitz in the 
Tyrol, over an area of more than a thousand 
square miles. And yet mighty as these “ ice- 
morsels” are, they are nothing compared with 
the great glacier systems of the Arctic and 
Antarctic regions. Dr. Kunedes eribes one in 
the far north which presents a continuous sea- 
cliff of ice more than a thousand feet in height, 
and seventy miles in breadth; and the terrible 
mysteries of frost and fire in the Antarctic re- 
gions are rendered inaccessible by a glacier cliff 
called Victoria Barrier, four hundred miles 
long, one hundred and twenty broad, and up 
wards of eighteen hundred feet in depth, de- 
scending into the sea from the frozen sides of 
the burning voleano of Mount Erebus. It is 
from these grim walls guarding the northern 
and southern poles that ice-bergs are broken 
off, which serve to modify the temperature of 
the regions between, and whose vast size and 


fantastic shapes excite the curiosity as they ap- 
pal the heart of the mariner. When our im- 
agination realizes, in some faint degree, these 
wonders of the frost kingdom, we are over- 
whelmed by the thought that He who “ casteth 
forth His ice like morsels” is the God with 
whom we have to do. “Hast thou entered 
into the treasures of the snow? or hast thou 
seen the treasures of the hail? By the breath 
of God frost is given; and the breadth of the 
waters is straitened.” 

And not wantonly or capriciously are these 
morsels of ice cast forth. There is no waste 
of power with ‘the Almighty. There is an 
economy in Nature’s miracles as well as in those 
of grace. We are not accustomed to think of 
frost and ice as affording evidences of benevo- 
lent design ; on the contrary, we regard them 
with dread as elements of destruction and 
death. And yet for beauty and usefulness, for 
ministering to the corporeal wants and the 
esthetic tastes of man, they yield to no other 
objects of Nature. Examine under the micro- 
scope ove of the flakes of snow that. fall—so 
pure and white from clouds so black—and no 
lily or snowdrop can be more beautiful than 
that blossom of cold. It is six-leaved; it ra- 
diates on every side ip the most exquisite crys- 
talline forms, so ethereal, so spiritual, like the 
ghosts of the flowers that perished in the sum- 
mer, coming back again from heaven to earth. 
Ice is but a mass of starry crystals closely com- 
pacted together. When the rays of the sua 
are directed, by means of a lens, into a piece of 
pure ice, the most wonderful change is pro- 
duced in its structure, clearly revealing the 
mode of its formation. Along the line which 
the concentrated sunlight traverses in the inte- 
rior of the ice, hundreds of liquid flowers of 
six petals, sometimes isolated, and sometimes 
grouped in bouquets, but all preserving with the 
utmost distinctness the starry outline, flash back 


tthe light like burnished silver, and form a 


spectacle of novel and entrancing beauty. And 
what can be lovelier than the glittering jewels 
with which the hoar-frost bedizens every leaf 
and spray of the woodland ; or the translucent 
azure of the glacier crevasses with their long 
pendants of lustrous ice? There are beautiful 
things in winter as well as in summer; and we 
need the cold pnearthly splendors of the one, 
as much as the glowing living charms of the 
other, to educate our sense of God’s greatness 
in His works. But beauty is everywhere in 
Nature the flower of utility; and in the realms 
of frost this quality is most strikingly displayed. 
The covering of ice which seals up our streams 
and lakes prevents the water from being frozen 
to any considerable depth, preserves its inhab- 
itants from destruction, and places it at all times 
within reach of man. 

The glaciers of Switzerland serve most im- 
portant purposes in the economy of nature. 
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They ate placed where they are by 8 a wise sad 
benevolent arrangement. They bring down the 
refreshing coolness of the Alpine summits into 
the hot and stifling valleys; they repress, in 
their calm and placid bosoms, the violence of 
the avalanche and the rage of the torrent; and 
carry within reach of man, in tamed and meas- 
ured usefulness, forces which, if allowed to 
leap suddenly from the mountain tops at their 
own fierce will, would convert some of the fairest 
regions of Europe i into waste and howling deserts. 

From them all the great rivers of the Con- 
tinent spring ; and thus a constant and unfail- 

ing supply of water, in summer's drought and 
winter's frost, is provided for all the uses, com- 
mercial and domestic, of the highest civiliza- 
tion. The vapors that fall in the shape of snow 
on the Alpine peaks are collected and frozen in 
these gigantic reservoirs, and thus borne gradu- 
ally and safely down the mountain sides, until 
they reach a point, often amid green fields and 
human habitations, where they remain station. 

ary, the supply above and the waste below being 
exactly equal. At this point a full bodied ar- 
rowy stream, like the Arveiron from the Mer de 
Glace, caused by the melting of the glacier in 
the warm temperature, issues from a cavern in 
the ice, and flows dewn the valley, nourishing 
the meadows along its course. Turbid with 
mud, ground from the rocks by the glacier, it 
gradually as it descends and becomes more 
tranquil, deposits this mud along its banks, 
which are thus continually shifting; and year 
by year new soil and new elements of fertility 
are imparted as far asthe stream extends. The 
loss of the mountain is the gain of the valley; 
and from the ruins of the Alps, by this sub- 
lime agency, many of the most luxuriant mead- 
ows in Switzerland and Italy are formed. All 
this ought surely to convince us that God “ cast- 
eth forth His ice like morsels,” not aimlessly 
or at random, where it may work ruin and death, 
but with that gracious care and wise furethought 
for life and beauty, which are so conspicuous 
in all the physical arrangements of Him whose 
“tender mercies are over all His works.” 

Yet more. These “ ice morsels’’ have been 
powerful instruments in ages past in shaping 
our earth. They have beem, as they still are 
where they occur, nature’s giant sculptors The 
mountain canine thet one ssenuh teats the | “1 am not what I ought to be. Oh! how im- 
burning depths of volcanoes into the freezing perfect and deficient! 1 am not what I wish to 
cold of the sky, were ground down into smooth be. I abhor that which is evil, and would 
and flowing outlines by the sliding of glaciers cleave to what is good. I am not what I hope 
over them. In the Scottish Highlands ° we can | be ; s00n, s00n I shall put off mortality, aud 
trace by the unmistakable signs which whey with mortality, all sia and imperfection. Yet, 
have left behind, the presence and operation of though I am not what I ought to be, nor what I 
ancient glaciers. Qur valleys are made pictu- wish to be, nor what I hope * be, : can truly 
resque by their moraine-mounds, our bill-sides | **J» _ pot what I ae ee slave to sim 
are strewn with their gray boulders, and our and Satan ; and I can heartily aoe 
rocks are smoothed and grooved by their By the grace of God I am what = 
powerful chisels. The.soft and rounded con- 
tour of our mountains, on which the effects of 








light and shade at noon are so exquisite, and 
whose quiet beauty steals into the heart and 
lifts it up to a region of immortal peace like 
their own, has been moulded by ice, passing 
from the high ranges of the interior outwards 
and seawards ages and ages ago. The glory of 
Lebanon itself was due to the ice-morsels which 
God once scattered on its summits. The fra- 
grant cedars had their roots in the moraines 
deposited in the Kedisha valley by glaciers, 
that, under very different conditions of climate, 
once occupied the upper regions of the moun- 
tain. Revelations like these, which modern 
science has made, open up new vistas of mars 
vellous thought io the calm old Bible subjects ; 
and show to us how, by the most unfavorable 
means in the field of nature, as in the sphere 
of human life, the All-Wise brings order out 
of confusion, and life out of death. Alpine 
flowers are warmed by the snow; the summer 
beauty of our hills, and the eateme fertility of 
our valleys, have been caused by the cold em- 
brace of the glacier; and so by the chill of 
trial and sorrow are the outlines of the Chris- 
tian character moulded and beautified. And 
we who recognize the loving-kindness as well 
as the power of God in what may seem the 
harsher and more forbidding agencies of nature, 
ought not to be weary and faint in our minds, 
if over our own warm human life the same 
kind pitying Hand should sometimes cause His 
snow of disappointment to fall like wool, and 
cast forth His ice of adversity like morsels ; 
knowing that even by these unlikely means 
shall ultimately be given to us too, as to nature, 
the beauty of Sharon and the excellency of 
Carmel. 


adieeecgiiieaiaintn 
SAYINGS OF JOHN NEWTON. 

Two or three years before the death of the 
excellent John Newton, when bis sight had be- 
come so dim that he was no longer able to read, 
an aged Christian brother called on him, to 
breakfast. The portion of Scripture for the 
day was read tohim. “ By the grace of God 
Tam what I am.” It was J. N.’s custom, on 
these occasions, to make a short tamiliar expo- 
sition of the passage read. After the reading 
of this text, he paused fur some moments, and 
then uttered the following affecting soliloquy : 


Through clouds and storms a summer breaks, 
To shine on the resigned. 
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For Friends’ Review. 
EXTERMINATION OF THE FAR WEST INDIANS. 


The difficulties between these Indians and 
the white settlers are leading to the perpetration 
of the most deplorable barbarities on both 
sides ; and the power of the government being 
enlisted in favor of the whites, the Indians, in- 
cluding the women and children, are threatened 
with extermination. Can it be doubted, that 
if these far west Indians had been treated justly, 
they would have been as friendly as those were 
who so kindly greeted the arrival of the Peon 
colony? Neither the British Canadian govern- 
went, nor the French which preceded it, has 
ever had any serious difficulty with the Indian 
tribes. 

Can anything be done to prevent the whole- 
sale slaughter of women and children which is 
now threatened? The emergency is great, and 
the question involves a responsibility from which 
Friends especially should not feel themselves 
relieved, until they have performed what lies in 
their power towards composing the present 
difficulties, however unsuccessful those efforts 
may prove. 

The charge against these western Indians is, 
that they perpetrate great barbarities without 
provocation. But who is to determine the 
truth or the falsity of this allegation? The 


outrages inflicted by the Indians are telegraphed 
with lightning speed, and the intelligence, by 
the aid of newspapers, is disseminated through- 


out-the country. But when the whites are the 
aggressors, and the Indians, as in numberless 
instances, are cheated, and, by fraud or force, 
despoiled of their rights and their property, and 
even deliberately murdered, as they frequently 
are, without the least provocation, they neither 
have telegraph nor newspapers to publish to the 
Christian world the sufferings they endure. 

Limited as are our opportunities to listen to 
the recital of their grievances, and to learn the 
outrages perpetrated upon them by the whites, 
the disclosures are sufficient to show, that they 
scarcely have a parallel in the history of the 
civilized portions of the human race, as will be 
shown by the many evidences contained in this 
article. 

Senator Nesmith, of Oregon, charges Indian 
agents and contractors with being “ guilty of 
the most outrageous and systematic robbery and 
swindling ;” aud after particularizing the re- 
spects in which the Indians are cheated out of 
their government annuities by agents and con- 
tractors, adds: “This cruel and disgraceful 
treatment is the fruitful cause of the Indian 
wars.” 

General Pope says, “ The benevolent pur- 
poses of government have failed, and will con- 
tinue to fail, so long as the encroachments of the 
whites upon the hunting grounds of the red 
men are permitted, and agents and traders fill 
their pockets with the money belonging to the 
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Indians. To pursue the present system in re- 
gard to Indian affairs, is unbecoming a humane 
people.” 

The Governor of Idaho, in a letter to the 
Commissioner of Indian A ffuirs, informing of the 
massacre of sixteen friendly Indians on the 
1ith of 3d month, says, “ There were but two 
grown up men among them, the others being 
women and children. The immediate settlers 
testified that these Indians were peaceable and 
defenceless. If any thing will bring on a 
general war, it will be such acts as these.” “In 
no case that I have examined, have I found the 
red man the aggressor, but undoubtedly the 
trouble springs from the fiendish outrage of bad 
white men.” 

“Upon the trial of Captain Hill for taking 
an Indian child from the breast of its dead 
mother, and ordering it to be killed, it was 
proven that it had been the custom of our 
troops to kill Indian children under such cir- 
cumstances; and the president of the court 
martial which tried Captain Hill, admitted 
that he himself, while in command in Arizona, 
last winter, ordered his men to kill an Indian 
child by shooting it four times.” 

Garrett, an officer in the Western army, testi- 
fies thus: “‘ Frequently along the route, Indi- 
ans and their women and frightened little chil- 
dren were shot down by the soldiers and accom- 
panying parties, for the mere fun of the thing. 
Foragers would boast of the scalps they had 
taken, and the number of red men they had put 
out of the way. These tribes were all peaceable ; 
some of them raised stock, cultivated fields of 
wheat, and a great variety of fruit.” — 

In the evidence of Gens. Sibly and Sully, 
it is shown that, entering the Indian solitudes, 
they overtook and surrounded the encampment 
of about two thousand, including women and 
children; that one of their regiments approached 
within thirty yards of this conglomerate mass 
of human life, and fired volley after volley upon 
them until night; that those who were able, 
fied during the darkness, for fear of a renewal 
of the massacre next morning, leaving three 
hundred killed, besides a vast number of 
wounded and dying scattered along the route.” 
It would appear these Indians were peaceable ; 
they made no resistance, and the presence of 
their women and children shows they were not 
upon the war path. 

According to the testimony of Major Uyde- 
graff, Gens. Canby and Sully of the United 
States Army had been in the habit of allowing 
their men to kill Indian prisoners, and even 
children, when their parents bad been killed, 
and there was no convenient way of providing 
for them.” 

Capt. Lochlin, of the U. S. Cavalry, after 4 
fruitless attempt to conquer the Indians in 
Kern River country, “invited the chiefs to 
have a big peace talk; forty of them attended, 
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smoked the pipe of peace, surrendered their (Selected.) 
arms according to stipulation, and being thus AN OPEN DOOR. 
defenceless, he told them to run for their lives, | Oh, never say that the door is shut 
and ordering his troops to fire upon them, allj To any watcher weary of sin! Pe 

. ” Thou knowest who said, and who says it still 
but one were deliberately massacred. “ Ye weary and troubled, to rest come in.” 

In allusion to the inflictions of every form en-| you may staad without till He says, “Too late,” 
dured by these western Indians, Senator Nes-| Bat God’s is never a fast shut gate. 
mith, of Oregon, before quoted, says, The In-} and though we have often refused to come, 
dians are constantly represented as aggressors | And chosen to wander alone in the night, 
whereas the facts will show that, unless they | He follows us home, and at our shut door 
were the most abject beings on earth, they} , ad He von onan “ Thou rebellioce ehtla 
could not endure the constant abuse received 1 beseech thee this night to be reconciled.” — 
from our authorities through accredited agents.’ | . 44 we answer, “O Christ, it is cold and dark 

A writer who professes to have had mach} nd [ long to be warm, and safe, and free; ’ 
acquaintance with these far western Indians, | But Satan has bound me and locked the door, 
says : ‘‘ Bounties are this day offered in Nevada] Ad he holds me back when I touch the key ; 
for Indian scalps ; their warriors have been shot aa at acu beg ny bright, 
down like dogs, their old men turned out to freeze ‘ ; pone rag ary 
or starve, their maidens worse than murdered 
by a licentious soldiery, their childrea mur- 
dered or enslaved, the bodies of mothers muti- 
lated, and their unbora babes scalped.” 

The latter part of this recital seems incred- 
ible, but of its correctness I have no doubt: its 
credibility is strengthened by an extract from a 
paper called “ Visalia Delta,” giving an account 
of the “Ruby City resolutions, appointing 
three men to select twenty-five others to go In- 
dian hunting. The prices offered fur scalps 
were $100 for men, $50 for women, and $25 
for every thing in the shape of an Indian under 

“ten years of age.” 

When the reports of the Commissioners of 
Indian Affairs were under consideration in the 
Senate, objections were wade to their publica- 
tion on account of the enormities disclosed ; 
one Senator averring, “ That if published they 
would disgrace us in the eyes of all civilized na- 
tions.” 

These recitals are sufficient to show that if 
the Indians have perpetrated great barbarities, 
their provocations have also been very great. 
From the earliest acquaintance of Friends with 
the Indian race we have held that they are 
faithful and kind to those who treat them justly, 
but the current of public upinion is now s tting 
so strongly in an opposite direction, that it may 
be well fur us to ponder upon the foregoing, lest 
we should be biased by a corrupted popular 
feeling. 

General Sherman says, “ We must act with 
vindictive earnestness against the Sioux, even 
to their extermination”—and commands from 
subordinate officers read, ‘‘ Give oo quarter to 
either men, women or children.” Are these 
horrible human butcheries to be continued ? Is 
this nation’s history to be stained with the blood 
of slaughtered women and children, and shall 
the Society of Friends offer no interposition ? 

GIDEON Frost. 

Long Island, 7th mo., 1867. 
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“A soul redeemed demandsa life of praise.” 



























And we hear a voice though the door is shut, 
We can catch the words thongh the wind is high, 
A3 the Holy Spirit unlocks the door, 
And Jesus enters and says, “’Tis I!” 
And atraightway our fetters broken fall, 
And we kaow that our Saviour has done it all. 


Then never say that His door is shut— 
He loved us before we had heard His name; 
He offered us pardon and hope and lieaven, 
And if we refuse it, is Christ to blame? 
fin unbelief we shut the gate, 
Can we say that Christ has made us wait? 


And He knew we were cold and hungry too, 

So He begged us to come and be warmed and fed, 
But we passed and knocked at another door, 

And they gave us a stone when we asked for bread ; 
Yet we said, “ No, Lord! we will keep our sin, 
Though thy door is wide and there’s joy within.” 


But He waited stil!, though we passed Him by; 
Aad when all false lights had grown dim, He came $ 
He made us williog to hear His voice, 
And ’twas He that taught us to love His name; 
And He brings a light that no shade can dim, 
When He dwelletu in us, and we in Him. ALA. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Forsion Intevtigence.—Telegraphic advices are 
to the 28th ult. 


Great Britaix.—The Reform bill passed the sec 
ond reading in the House of Lords, on the 24th. 

The House of Commons bas passed the bill for the 
abolition of church rates. A similar measure passed 
tnat body once or twice betore, but on each occa- 
sion it was defeated in the House of Lords. 


France.—The Legislative Body bas passed all the 
propositions for the budget, for ordinary and extra- 
ordinary expenses, and having completed the other 
general busisess of the session, it adjourned cn the 
24th. 

DENMARK AND Prossta.—The question between 
these two governments respecting the retrocession of 
North Schleswig to Denmark is not yet completely 
settled. By the treaty of Prague, Prussia agreed to re- 
store that province to Denmark if the people should 
manifest, by free voting, a wish that it should be done. 
The execution of this article has been delayed, butthe 
Prussian government hus recently declared its will- 
ingness to submit the question to a popular vote, pro- 
vided Denmark would give guarantees for the protec- 
tion of the German inhabitants of the province. Den- 
mirk, which at first refused, has now intimated to 
Prussia a willingness to grant the desired guaran- 
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tees, but demands previous information as to their 
nature. A report has been circulated that the Em- 
peror Napoleon had sent a note to the King of Prus- 
sia, urging him to surrender North Schleswig to 
Denmark, but the Montteur, the official paper of Paris, 
positively denies the statement. 

The dispatches by the Atlantic cable have several 
times recently contained assertions that apprehensions 
were entertained of a war between France and 
Prussia, but no ostensible ground of dispute has 
been stated, nor does there appear any evidence that 
the relations between these Powers are less friendly 
than formerly. Count Bismarck’s official organ 
denies the truth of the reports of a probability of 
war- 

Avstraia.—The Sultan of Turkey, on his return 
from Paris and London, has arrived at Vienna, 
where preparations had been made for giving him 
a magnificent reception as the Emperor's guest. 

tcsc1a.—By an imperial decree, all political and 
governmental distinctions between Poland and the 
Empire of Russia are obliterated, and Poland is 
absorbed into Russia as one of the provinces of the 
Empire. 

A war has been going on for some time between 
Russia and the Khan of Bokbara, in Asia, and recently 
information has been received that the latter has 
obtained from the commander of the Russian forces 
a temporary cessation of hostilities. All the terri- 
tory recently conquered by Russia in that section of 
Asia, has been constituted one government or prov- 
ince, under command of Gen. Kaufman. 

Iraty.—Baron Ratazzi, the Prime Minister, has 
made an offer to garrison the city of Rome with the 
national troops to protect it from the threatened a - 
tack of the “ party of action” under Garibaldi. Maz- 
zini is reported to have gone to join the latter in this 
movement. 


Turkxey.—A dispatch of the 25th ult. from London, 
says that Omar Pasha, the Turkish commander, re- 
ports that the forces under his command have suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the insurrection in Candia, 


The 


information received at the Greek 


and that the war in that island is now ended. 
latest official 


Legation in Washington, was that Omar Pasha had | 


been repulsed, with severe loss, from the mountain 


region of Spakhbia, and bad retired to the fortress of ! 


Heracelon ; but the cable dispatch is probably two 
or three weeks later. 
had been mainly subdued before, 
ers, it is stated, have rejected the Sultan’s propo- 
sition fur a committee of inquiry into Cretan affairs, 
to consist of Turks alone, and they insist upon a 
mixed Christian and Turkish commission. 


Mexico.—A report to the Navy Department from 
the commander of the U.S. steamer Tacony, sta- 
tioned at Vera Cruz, is published, giving the details 
of the surrender of that city to'the Liberals. The 
Imperialist commander baving resolved to surrender, 
although most of his officers opposed it, requested 
the U. 5. Consul to arrange the stipulations, and the 
latter succeeded in obtainiog favorable terms. The 
commander deser‘ed from the city while the matter 
was pending, and his successor then offered to give 
up the city and its defences to the Foreign Con-uls 
collectively. These arranged with the Liberal com- 
manderthbat the foreign troops should ati be sent away, 
and the city be delivered to the civil authorities of 
the same, who would immediately open the gates 
und admit the Liberal forces, This plan was carried 
ont on the 27th of 6th month, and the city was oc- 
cupied without bloodshed or riot. 

Attantic Te.e@rara.—Capt. Sherrard O-born 
in a communication to the London Times, states that 
the est:mated receipts of the Atlantic Telegraph for, 
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the first year reach £450,000, or within £150,000 of 
the original cost of the cable last laid. 


Centrat America.—A number of emigrants from 
our Southern States are about settling in Honduras, 
with their families, and equipped with implements 
of industry, and are buying large tracts of land. 


Domestic.—The United States Vice Consul at Ha- 
vana recently notified the State Department that a 
cargo of coolies might shortly be expected at New Or- 
leans, in violation of an act of Congress of 1862, and 
the immigrant act of 1864; and that he bas reason to 
suspect that an extensive scheme is on foot for the 
introduction of coolie labor in the South. Proper 
instructions for District Attorneys, in case of any 
violation of these laws, are said to be in preparation 
in the Attorney General’s office. A dispatch from 
New Orleans, dated the 25th ult., announced the ar- 
rival at the mouth of the river of a vessel from Ha- 
vana, with 23 coolies on board, and stated that 
other shipments of small numbers had arrived, and 
some were at work on the plantations. 

The report of the Assistant Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau for Tennessee, detailing opera- 
tions for the Sixth month, states that the character 
of the freedmen for industry has stood high during 
the month. The crops have been abundant, proba- 
bly the best ever rai-ed in the State. Notwithstand- 
ing, all classes of destitute people show a disposition 

| to look to the Bureau for support, and the Commis- 

sioner sugge-te discontinuing all issues of rations 
except to hospitals and orphan asylums. With ref- 
erence to the temperance cause, which has been in- 
troduced among the freedmen, he says they do not 
generally sign the pledge; one reason for their in- 
difference appears to be that the colored preachers 
do not advocate or practice total abstinence. 

The Assistant Commissioner for Texas reports 
the freedmen working well, and the demand for 
labor great, with bigh wages. Toe treatment of 
laborers by their employers is better than usual. In 

| many counties there is little lawlessness or violence, 
and in many more the life of a freedman is as safe 
as that of a white man; but there is still a large 
section where murder is bold and unchecked, where 
the life of a white man is accounted worth little, and 
tnat of a freedman worth nothing Many planters, 
seeing the eagerness of the freedmen for education, 
have offered to furnish school bu ldings, and have 
applied for teachers. At several places, land on 
which to eect school-houses bas been given by white 
citizens. The physical condition of the freedmen is 
| better than in other Southern States. Each county 
j has been able to support its own poor, and it hus 
not been necessary to call for any supplies for the 
desti ute, as provided for in the act of Congress of 
Third month last. 

The Assistant Commissioner for North Carolina 
gives a sud picture of the condition of a large class 
in that State, composed of poor white women and 

| children made widows and orphans during the re- 
bellion, thousands of whom, he says, are now living 
o1 charity, and with no brighter prospects for the 
future, at least until capital and euterprise shall be 
brought into the State, as there is at present no em- 
| ployment for them. Many have gone into the fields 
to endeavor to earn enough to sustain life, but their 
feeble constitutions soon break dowa under tbe 
burning suo. If such persons were in any of the 
manufacturing towns of New England, they might 
be raised to a position of usefulness and comfort, 
and give their children opportunities of education 
which are now denied them. If employment could 
be guaranteed them, in any part of the country, the 
Bureau would furnish transportation, and they would 

' gladly leave those scenes of wact and sorrow. 





